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TO IL EUGENE SCRIBE. 



Sib,— 



To yoiiy the greatest ilmiuitic geoiiie of tlie age, 
whose inyention it fertile and prolifio aa hofp6 de Yega'% 
I dedicate tUa aUght essay on «* Thx Tbiipb8T, as a 
Ltbical Drama.** 

For the hst twenty years yonr dnunaa hare been the 
atorehoose to wUdi Engliah phywrig^ta and numagera 
have ddefly resorted fcr the deleetation of the English 
' pnUio. FOTthebbehooTyoordraniaahaTebeeniniitatedt 
remodiUed, and translated. Ptetakin|^ therefbvs^ of the 
gratitade wUeh erery sincere hnrer of dramatiolitenitare 
nrast bear yoQi I offinr the fbOowIng pages^ intended to 
proTOf by ex p osit h wi of the testy mm wfi appreeianoBy 
tiM Sne diaeernmentf and the trae ni odsa tj with which 
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It DBDIGATIOK. 

joa luiTe treated ne Tm^mi, m the gromid-work of a 
miiaoal poQiiL* 

Thftt Fkutiu and Terence should hare imitated Me- 
nander* and Molidie tranflDnted the Latin ore into gold of 
Us own, raiees bat Mnall wonder, (br in these originals the' 
thoughts and the hmgiuige possessed dassiosl perspicuity; 
but to joa greater honour redounds^ inamuch as to the 
writers and eritics of Frsnce Shskeqpere has been as a 
'^ seal6d fountun.** Ydtair^ OeoSroj, Duds^ and Dumas 
have presented but caricatures of his glorious creations: 
the features distorted, the expression lost, and the fine 

* 

spirit with which the bright imaginings of the English 
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Void Is poims qoe tom sm bien tooIo me demsmler tor Mm 
Ttmpitt ds Sbikvpere. If toe en tradninnt set ooTi^ge en opcrt, 
j*ei rvpeeU le plw qoe j*ei pa ToCie Imiiiortd sutenr. Tontci In 
ritaetloBi anMfeslit qoe JV erlee, as wdI que k deveki p pcMc at ds 
lai Uto p nm k nit et Je deb diie pviiqae rbomwur en rerieiit 
eaeore 4 Shaktipef^ qm* 11 ert pea ds njtl^ plot tdakMnmi 

Je as doale poiat qae eoail per Teas k aa hebfleeoaiporitear, ee 
peteM ae nH r eesMloB # aa nei been et lite gnad eaeete mariad. 

Je Teat le ooahei|e ds loat ana e«Br, ■oariear, et ai* s rtim e n d 
heaieaa df 7 sTelr eealiibsi pear as ptrt» il fiiible qa* elle Mit 

T% V cnNHiea de as eearidveliea la slai 
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poet ai6 instinot donded by ignomioe and fidiifted bj 
pr^udioe* 

How inadeqiiate it thiB humUe tribute offered to jour 
gemiu^ I am deeply eonacioiis ; bappily the great poet 
Arioeto has fbrniahed me with an apology of wUeh Ihope 
yoa wBl aeeept the ezprenioa in his own 
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THE TEMPEST. 



About two oentnries and tk-haif sqNurate m from tlie 
afternoon when the cayalien of the Court of Elizabeth 
drew thmr chairs upon the primitiTe stnge of a Bankside 
playhonee, and an eager mob of London dticens thronged 
from booth and stall, and preoinet and wardf to see enacted 
for the first time, before scenery of roddy-hnng mats, and 
in thef^areof an afternoon's son, a new play by William 
Shakespere, called The Ten^peaL 

Is it too mnch to conoeiTe that then, as now, the pro- 
duction of a new drama byafityonriteanthorwas heralded 
by many rmnonrs of its merits and its character? — that those 
gentle cayaliers and beaateoos dames loved to revel in the 
brii^ flush of poetic fancy wUdi then flung its golden 
blaionry across the land— were not altogether without 
interest in the whispered crittdsms which, stealing forth 
from the study of the poet, or the *tiring-room of Urn 
actors, tdd in this instance strange and f^ tidings of the 
rare qualitiei^ and the quaint devioei^ and the dain^ 
beauties of the forthcoming phy f 

Truly the dramatic pad mmcs of the age^ as they 
loitered, swlfling their pouneetnKMiei^ m the comdors of 
Whiteliall, or tiM wait||ig-foomB of the brave loggings of 
By Loidsof E s s e t, of SondiaBHptoiit •ndofLeiee ste f or 
perhaps in mote humble nmha of coa n ois s e i i wh i p, aa they 
spaced the echoiBg aisles of evowded Paur% would have 
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10 THX TBMPE8T, 

nure budgets of dnunatie goanp to unlade and deal 
anmnd. 

* Look you, my masten, this new play of Will Shake- 
spere's be different from almost all he hath yet set forth. 
It maketh not with histofy* nor is the scene laid in any 
known forest, .or conrty or dnchyy or kingdom. It is a 
most rare and qnaint faney of the brain, full of things 
new and strange; not so much the semblances of earthly 
men as braye shines of the mr, which do inhabit a land 
of fiiSry* For quaintness and goodly play o' the wit, it 
is as a masque. All the story is of enchantment, cItos 
of the air, and demons of the nether abysm, and with them 
knre^not gross and clayey, my masters, but the spirit love 
of most dainty souls, truly the most potent enchantment 
of themalL 

. ** And such a tale^ as well you may conoeiTe, is much 
set forth by the melody of gentle munCf as though, my 
mastersb from the mouth of a delicate sprite sweetest 
notes should fitly come; such bang, indeed, as a man 
may eono«Te^ an harmonious and natural mother tongue 
of these airy forms which sport through all the play. And 
so^ conceiTe you, there will be rare tickling for bimin and 
ear— a magio poem set forth in a magic isle^ with on- 
dumters, dyes of the elements^ braye monsters^ and 
mun»— music of nught, my masters^ which soundeth from 
the air, the earth, the entrails of the knoUed trees; which 
leadeth astrayi wrapped in its secret influences^ princes 
and kings; which is chaunted by flying choirs, and riseth 
and folleth in all its subtle and entrancing tideatthe 
■nLMi i ii aooents of a flAreat mairifllan f* 

But rude, ysry rude, were the^means then in yogue of 
realising to the actual senses of eye and ear the pageantry 
and Urn rich muakal colouring wUch so naturally befit a 
Urj dnunai The yeiy fiMt of Miranda inciomparahly 
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AS A LYRICAL DRAMA. 11 

the most deficate cre mture of earth j mould erer derieed 
hy the soaring conceptions of poetiy — the Tery fiict of 
^firanda bdng played by a beaided man a£fords a soffi- 
dent index to the scale of domsy grossness hy which the 
Timons of the poef s imagination were to be translated 
into palpable action at the Fortune or the Globe. It is 
more than probable that Froepero's seargirt dominion — its 
grots and moonlit baya^ its evades and rock»-^ short— 

^^AUlheqiuaHiMoriheirit, 

Ihe fMi tpringi, Mm pitii tmien pbet uA fiBrtUt^** 

were represented to the audience merely by scrolls at- 
tached to rude curtains of matting or tapestry, and whidi 
scrolls appealed to the reader^s imagination to conjure up 
before his nund's eye the beauties of the region first pour- 
trayed in the poet's brain* But important as scenic il- 
luaon must be in such adrama aa Tke Tempui, there was 
another element : that of musio— «]i element in whidi it 
is easy tosee that the whole play was in the imaipnation 
of the author steeped and hatlMd, and by which almost 
erery scene was to haye been ins|nred and richly ookmred, 
whichy in all probalnlity, was but scantily and mesgrely 
supplied. 

To read in the silence of missing harmony the play 
of l%e TVmpei^ is like glancing orer a score uninter- 
rupted by the realisation of the muacal sounds whidi 
the bars denote. In no one of Shakespere's plays do 
stage directions occur so often as in Tke Tea^pai, de- 
manding ** sweet musicky* ** sdemn and strange musiok»* 
*soft musiok^**— musicy in troth wa^ in the poefs imagi- 
nation^ aa actual and necessary part of the dnuna. Scene 
after scene is but a poetic skdeton, intended to be filled 
op and vivified by that vocal and instrumental hafmony 
whidi was to be in the whole eompositioiit as the genial 
and inspiring breath of life. In Tke TVn^wfl musk is bo 
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IS THE TEMPEST, 

•oddental graoey no mere means of hdghtening efforts 
pfoduoed hj other means. On the oontnuy, mnnc from 
tiM banning was made |iart of the machinery of the 
phy. Music nniblds ideas dimlj hinted at by the poetry, 
daborates ideas vaguely shadowed forth by the q>oken 
wofds. Music leads thar steps astray, or guides them 
aright Muno terrifies them, lulls them, soothes them, 
enchants them. The whole fancy-woven world in which 
they live is a woiid of munc Muric is the ma§^ of 
Froapero^ and the only charm which softens the bestial 
nature of Caliban. Forlisten to the fouloflbpringof the 
pest-np witch-« 

•• Bt not ■Snidi the Us it ftiUof DoiNi, 
Somidi, tad fwcd tin, that ghra ddl^ and hart aot 

BOmetliaCB a UIOCHSIMI wWMMElttUt iMDnUDCBHl 

yaffil huB ■boutnifaie Mn; tiid MMMtinMS voioHii 
Thut, if I then bad wiik*d afttf loi« deep, 
Wm meke me deep agiiB : tad then, in dreemlpg, 
Ihe eloodi, metbooglit, would open, end diow riflhee 
Beady to drop mpon ms; that, when Ivrak*d, 
' I eried to dream again.** 

To wUdi Stephano, delighted, replies :— 



^'Thli wiU prove a brave hi^ g d em to amb where I dnU have aqr 

^^^ m II ill Im ■ " 

nr nocuag. 



And again, upon the first appearance of Ferdinand, he 



« Where dwaldthienrade be? f the efar, or the earth r 

• • • • 

«—————— * Sittiiig on a baali, 

Weepiag egein the kfay my flitbei'e wred^ 
Tbb arade erept\y me on the walen, 
Afb^ri^ both thdr Any, end aqr pairioB, 
With lla ewoet dr.* 

li b too nraeh to si^ that in writiog Tkg Tew^^ 
Shakeqpera created the libretto ofthe first Opera? bit too 
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AS A LYRICAL DRAMA. 13 
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ninch to say that some yague prophetic impulfle— the 

fleeted yinon of one of thoee momeiitary glaneea Touehnfed 

to the inspiration of genius — ^**adown the stream of timey** 

called up in the poet's mind the idea of what ought be 

effected by the marriage of the inunortal arts^ and perfaapa 

almost unconsdouslj to himselt guided the pen which 

traced the nungling Ijrric and dramatic glories of Tkt 

Tempatf And if it be so>— if the poet of the rude eld 

playhouse on the Bankside of Southwark became sensible 

by the prompting of his own gemus that such a tale as j 

that of Prospero's enchantroentSy IGranda's loTCy Ariel's 

gentle spiritingy and Caliban's gnome-like ^t^ would be j 

best conveyed to the minds of his eager and poetry-loiring 

audience through the mmgling agency of sweet artienhite 

wordsy and sweet inarUculate sounds^ — is it too much to 

suggest that if^ in the present stage of the world's ciTili* 

satiouy in the present asra of the world*s art» the lofty ibre- 

head and the gentle presence of He of Avon had been 

familiar to us^not from antique painting or sqfmlchralbusty 

but because he walked the world a brother man amongst 

U8»-4s it too much to suggest that the Shakespere of the 

nineteenth century would have evdEcd all the sbter 

arts^ poetiy> muac^ painting, to his aid in the setting forth 

of the sweet airy tale of the Enchanted Isl^ and that be 

would have written the lusdous poem whidi^ married to 

immortal sounds would haTe been called 

-THE TEMPEST,** 

AK OPKRA? 

What the otdiestral and Toeal resouroes were upon whidi 
Shakespere had to depend in the dabocationof adramatks 
story, the very spirit of which was to have been set forth 
by musfoyeaaneferiiowbeasoertaiiied.' The probability 
as thai they were scanty aad nide» Arid it inArodnoed 
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THE TEXPE8T, 



pkying upon no higher dass of instnunent than the pipe 
and tabor; and granting that the trampet was blown, and 
the harp stmck; that Tirginal and daldmer tinkled their 
best; andthataluftyehoms of tenor and bass represented 
the iniwble ohoirs whieh wefre to chaunt the soft melodies 
floating past npon the subde air> — all thesemnsicalacyanctSy 
in their then rode and unfinished eoncUtion, must hate af- 
forded but a faint and maimed idea of the strains, the 
mental echo of whiefi we may suppose to hate arisen in all 
its fitfbl beauty in the poet*s brain as he wrote his diroo- 
tions for solemn or for strange music. The very fact, 
howererj of Shakespere's determination to trust the de- 
Telopment of a great portion, not only of the sentiment, 
but of the aclual progress of the scenes to muao^ com* 
paratiTely miserable as the resources must haTe been 
which he had for this purpose at his disposal, is a very cu- 
rious and oouTindng proof of what he must haTe deemed 
the ab^uite necessity of the aid of music to the interpre- 
tation of the stofyt (Horious as was his poetiy, melodic 
in its sweetness^ harmonious in its manly number^, he still 
knew that poetiy alone was not a sufficient exponent of 
his fairy tale. He was desling with scenes and creatures 
of high imagination; he was seeking to transport his au- 
dience from tins gross familiar world to a realm of purest 
fimoy, where, save lore, no human power prevailed; and 
he felt that perfoctiy to aocompliah such a task he must 
summon* to his aid eveiy bewitching influence^ every fiw- 
cinating qpell, every combination of sweet sound, whether 
articulate or inarticulate, which the wit or this fimqy of 
nan has ever devised to seiae upon enraptured human na- 
ture to waft it upwaids to higher and purer realms of 
mind!, and so by witoheiy of sound and sense to ** lap itin 
ElysionT* WiUit, then, be snd thai Oie idea was ineve* 
fsntf iBCoiiseqiienHal, inoonistont— 4lie idea of carrying 
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A8 A LYRICAL DRAMA. 15 



out iiow» in the nineteenth eentorj, with all the means and 
appliances we possess^ the erident intention of Shakespere^ 
and inyoking in one new representation of 3ni« TVff^peifthe 
full and varied powers of that element of mnnc of which the 
great poet most have dreamt in his first conception of the 
plaj, and the thrilling cadences of which must have arisen 
in his brain, mingling with the very ideas which floated 
together to create the characters of Prospered of Caliban, 
of Ariel, and of Biirandaf 
I Nor is it difficult to discern the reasons which may have 

weighed upon Shakespere's mind when he determined upon 
treating The Tempest as so eminently a musical subject 
|A11 dramatic representations being to a greater or lees 
degree removed firom reality, make in a greater or lees 
degree demands upon the imagination of the audience^ 
whose interest in the progress of a piece must depend upon 
their according a certain degree, not, of course, of actual 
credence, but of a sort ofqwui belief to the perils and the 
adventures, the joys and the woes of the mimic personages 
who appear before them. Now, it is evident that the 
farther removed from the events, the sympathies^ and the 
emotions of every-day Vih the interest of a play may be, 
the more numerous and the more powerful must be the 
influences to which the poet appeals in order to raise the 
fimoy of his auditors up to the devated level on which the 
personages of his drama play thdr parts. A trifling call 
i^Km the imagination may enaUe « general auditory to 
place the necessary dramatic belief In a piece the scene of 
which is laid in drawing-rooms aad streets^ sodi as they 
live and walk in, and the personages of which are men 
and women dressed in the same &8hioii, aad influenced by 
similar motives aad sentiments to those animating the 
fraiiie^otk of general society* But we eaase iscnnnBrent i 
' n meie powerful apjpeal BraBt bo made, to a higlMr aad less 
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16 THB TBMPE8T, 

• 

earilj iiiToked fiMmltj whore the scene is hiid in regions 
of pare fitney, peopled by personages derived not from the 
obsenrvtion and the worldly wisdom of the comic dra- 
matisty bnt horn the pure inspiration and unshackled 
genius of the poet When we are called upon to ignore 
^' ■ all experience — ^to forget the unchangeable workings of 
the laws of nature — ^to soar from the familiar soil and in« 
. fluences of our material world up into a realm of pure en* 
chantroenty where muao b played by inyimble qpirit-choirsy 
where the wand of the magidan has powers to bring forth 
the tempest or to disperse the doudsj where airy goblins 
« frolic above the tree-tops, and swart gnomes^ the fell off- 
spring of witch and demon, crawl amid the morasses, — 
when, we say, we are transported to such a region, and 
asked to lend that degree of credence to the reality of the 
scene necessary for the purposes of dramatic interest, then 
itbehoves the poet — and this was what Shakespere felt — ^to 
aid his audience by any means of illusion, by any device 
of art-witchery, by every influence which can enthral the 
senses and render them willing slaves to the requirements 
of the brain. 

And in involdng the gentle but the powerful aid of 
munc fbr this purpoiib, Shakespere did not think that ho 
was degrading hiB own mission as a poet ; he felt that'^the 
manriageof sweet words to sweet sounds can never be a 
wumdHmiee, and thai notlung b more legitimate than'the 
umon of.the arts for the purpose of conveying to the 
I general mind the high and delicate creations bom of 

I loftiest ima^pnatioD. Bedde^, he had great authority to 

[ teaohhim. Notirithstanding Ben Jonson's sneer, it is not 

probable that Shakespere was quite unacquainted with the 
tradttkms of the antique drama of Greece. He may not 
have been able to read the loffy measure of the tragedians 
of AthsBsrbut this at least hwMUkdj bo knew i that 
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A8 A LYRICAL inUMA* 17 

the snblimo scenes which .SechjluB wiotCj aad to which 
Themistodes listened — these dramatic inspirations whose 
personages were heroes and demigods^ and the perfonn- 
ance of which was viewed aUnost in the light of a idi- 
gioos solemnity,-^he knew, we repeat, that the ^eechea 
of actors in the Ghreek drama were channted to the soond 
of pipe and lyres that a chorus speaking or singing in 
unison was part of the machinery of the stage ; and that 
the scTere and antique tales of the will and the power of 
patriarchal kings, bent by the will and power of the gods^ 
and the will and power of the very gods bent and broken 
by the everlasting decrees of the Fates who ruled before 
great Chaosy-rhe knew that the effbct of these, the very 
highest themes which would impress and awe the human 
heart, was heightened and set forth by rude, perhaps, but 
doubtless by solemn and awful sounding music 

But granting that ^wken language is the ordinary and 
natural exponent of the ordinary and natural and strictly* 
human dnuna, may it not be suocessfblly argued thai there 
is a poetic fitness and harmoniousnesB^ when dealing with 
personages of a supernatural world — ^the pure creations of 
the fancy — ^in changing the yery forms in which thought 
shall be expressedt and making music the mother tongue 
of these enchanted realms? We have already insisted upon 
thenecesttty for rivetting the attention to a lofty and un- 
usual themes by an agency which is at once sensuous and 
intellectual ; but we contend that the very nature of thai 
agen^, its own sustamed aad intrinsie charm, renders ii a 
fitting and a fwui natural medium for the eo n Terse of 
beings, human but in pari, poetio aad ekrated in eoao^ 
tioB, and bouad by no earthly or demental ndeSi We 
aU know how aaiuraUy the idea of fairies is amoeialed 
with that of sweet araates our aarsery tales^ our popular 
•OBgs^ our tnditioBary kgeads hare alike instilled the 
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•#18 TUB TEMPBSTj 

' ' idw. Who has not heard of the ringing of fiuiy bells—- 
of the ehfane of fairy mnao^ awelling in the pale moon« 
- light as the elfin eourt held its revels npon the shaven 
turfj beneath the gnarled oak tree? And how purely 
lairjesqne in its sentiment and its spirit is J%e Tempest' 
In the endhanted isle of the banished dnke almost every 
speoies of elfin and necromantio superstition finds its 
poetical exponent and representative. The idea of Pros- 
pero— so hi as that idea is derived firom external sources 
—seems a compound of the picturesque notion of the 
Moyen age wizard^ half sagCy half enchanter, learned in the 
natural and the occult sciences^ and that of the potent 
magian of the East, the grandlj-i^fted power who could 
S|£t mountain ridge and dry up deep seas; who could sum- 
mon the painted powers of the air to work his behests ; 
who carried in his brain the ma^^c formulary engraved 
upon the rignet of Sdomon, and emperor-like lorded it 
over the fisys and genies of Persia and Cathay. 

And then there is Arid — a combination in its individual 
nature of all thai is abstractly loving, yet dily charao- 
teristio in the elfin world. Ariel comlnnes the qualities 
. of the Eastern fiiy and the Western familiar spirit It 
is a thing perfectly removed from all human likeness, yet 
not from all human (Sympathies. In some respect it is in- 
definite. A moral shadowiness invests it. It is sexless. 
It is impatient of restraint, yet grateful to its lord. It is 
powerf u l, but not all«powerftiL It loves the pure and the 
beautiful, for in itself it is pure, and beautiful, and true ; 
the absolute abstraction into which there would be a 
danger of sodi a conce p tion falling ia most sldUully re- 
lieved and conneoted, by the exhibitioii of thai instinctive 
and gracefU kveof ficolie which is the common quality of 
aD of fiury IdndL which Oberon, even in his ttfpl dignity, 
does not smodier, and which Prime Minister Piiok is but 
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too ready gleofiiDy to CMvj bto ezeentioo. Iferertliero 
was m cieature fbrmed toliTO in an atmosphere of harmoBy, 
it is the Arid' of The TempenL It erer there was a 
creature whose w<»ds would flow in mdodio gushes of 
musio most arUesSy yet most diTine» from its tongue^ thai 
creature is ArieL Li conodnng the attendant sprite of 
the migfatj magidany Shakeqpere drew a creature onlj to 
be derelopedy only to be enshrined in the murio whioli 
seems its birthright 

We pause but for a moment orer CaEban, to note the 
dramatic sidll which placed sudi a conception in juzt»- 
pontion to the sprite of Prospera Here again we find 
combined the dements of gloomyj as in Arid there are 
those of bright, fandfriU and sunny superstition. If the 
nature of Frospero's meesenger approadi to that of the 
angd> the soul of his dave toudies upon the compodtion 
oftheflend. The Eastern notion of the ghoul^ the Italian* 
bom idea of the ogr^ and the more Northern concq[»tions 
of the hag, of the daving ** lubber fiend,** and the house* 
hold goblin drudge, all enter into tlie compodtion of the 
creature, at mice stupid and malignant^ demoniac in its 
nund, and fiedily in its mould, wImh inheriting sometlung of 
the supematurd malice of its mother, yet wallows in the 
grossest sensud pleasure and takes a drunkard for its god. 
Notwithstanding, howerer, we still fisd that Caliban 
belongs more to the supematurd than the naturd werid; 
there is in him the malignant blood of his ac e or se d dam. 
If Arid, thereibfe, Impeak him b mdocty— the ipirit 
toDgne— why then let the goblin dmdge nij^j in gramp 
bling and dissonant harmonieSi 

We have now, we tUnk, demon s trated the posi t ioBs 
wUch we hid down tar prooC We hare shown how. 
nnidi impo fft an ee Shakespsfs attached to the dement of 
nrade in the eompe dth m. of Tkt TVe^Msf; we have 
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ihowiif indeed^ /from the Torj nature of the pkj — ^from 
the htBX thfti its soene and its penonages are both, in a 
great degree, sopematoral — the neoesntj which existed 
ibr the introduction of such an agency as mime ; and we 
hope we do not go too fiff when, after such proof, we 
i^ipeal to all oar readers whether, in the idea of repro* 
docmg Th* Tempeti as an open^ we do not seek to carry 
oat the plain! j4ndicated idea of the poet— to clothe that 
idea with the mosical drapery which is necessary for the 
doe derdopment and ezhifaitaon of its fair proportions — 
. «»^ and thos, in the frdl spirit of rcTerence and of artistic 

eare^ at length to realise, with all the aids of modem art, 
all the resoaroes of European fiuned genius, the thoughts 
which floated through Shakespere*s mind as, listening to 
the in^iiration of his fimcy, he imagined an ideal embodi- 
ment of the sights and soundi^ the poetry and the muac, 
which constitute Snis TempetL 

The most dcTOUt and unbending admirer of Shakespere, 
the most rigid stickler for, on orcUnary occasions — for 

i the text, the whole text, and nothing but the text, will 

not, we think, contend that in an adaptation and a de- 
▼dopment such as that now offered to the public, the 
play in its original shape could have been strictly followed 
by the com p os er* The requirements of modem opera 
are very di£ferent from those of the Elisabethan drama, 

I even when, as in the case of The Tttrnpetif the germ of 

the operatic spirit shines plainly risible from erery scene. 
The more lerel portions of the dialogue must ineritably 
be shortened for the parposes of recitative ; the exprea- 
siott of sentiment, feeKn^ and emoiioB mast assome thai 
lyiio form which ia the essenes of the drama as inter- 
preted by musio; the action of the whole piece must be 
simplifled, and cast with those eerere and masare pto- 
pertfoM best suited to the lyiie st^^e i aa^ inaUy, it as 
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of essential importanoe that tliose dements in the plaj 
which are most operatio in their nature^ which eaa be 
most fittingly represented bj means of mono : the ad- 
▼entores of the loTers, and the fairy aad siqpematnral 
machinery of the pky, should be extended aad derdoped 
with all ^t ingennity and ferity of resooice which, by 
the combination of sister art% we are enabled to appfy to 
the modem stage. The proUem set before the adi^ier 
to soWe was the prodoction of a play whUk, whQe H 
should answer the requirements of the musidaa and lUfil 
all the conditions of the modem lyrical drama, should be 
alsoa faithful transcript, in reqpect todiaracter, sentiment, 
and chief situation, of the ori^nal poem — the changes fak- 
troduced being always in the nature of natural derdop- 
ment — a dedaration of that sentiment dways instinct 
with the dementd sfnrit of the whole work, and dways 
preserring the characters in the same rehliTe situation^ 
and performing the same offices in the progr e s s of the 
dramatic action as were allotted to them in the first in- 
stance by the creatine mind of thdr great ongittalor. 
But there was still another conditioB to be fblfilled. The 
libretto required was not a mere thing of shreds and 
patches^ dumsily torn from the origind firinio of the play 
•and stitched together by the rude hands of a dramatie 
botcher* There is no more cheering symptom of the 
progre ss of the lyrio drama as a work of art than the 
necessity now fdt, more aad more erery day, that aa 
opera diould be also an interesting and artisticaUy-eoa- 
stracted jday — ^that dialogue and nrasio should be dramalip 
eally fitted and fitting— diat poet aad musidaa should 
mutually hdp eadi odier,«-« coatinuons aad legdaily* 
derdoped dramatie int ers st ia now expected, aad righfly 
expected, at the hands of both. As opera iaao logger a 
eoaaeeted eoBCert sung in eostmae aad iqpoathestagiif 
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it must be a pky set forth in mmc, and a play interest- 
ing, eonfflstenty artietioy disfigured bj no jarring and im- 
pofldUe elements^ marred bj no listless and sluggish lack 
of progressive inoidenty of n^id and eontinuous onward 
mardL 

This is a neoesdtj which could hardly fail of being un« 
derstood by M. Scribcy himself one of the main agents in 
bringing about tins salutary revolution in the Ubrttto de- 
partment of modem opera. Every amateur knows but 
too well the wrongs which composers have received at the 
hands of UbreUUti. How many of the operas of Mozart 
and Bossini are either utteriy laid ande for dramatic pur- 
poses^ or maintain but a foeble and struggling hold upon 
the stage, solely from the dramadc nullity, the lazy inani- 
tion, or the absolute unintelligibility or absurdity of the 
acted stories to which they have been fitted? Need we 
refer to the Zdndra of the Italian, or to the ZauberflSie 
of the German? A case occurs which, to the present 
matter, comes closer stilL One of the gorgeous fictions 
of .Shakespere has already furnished subject matter for 
modem musical ins^nration. But in what shape was the 
tragedy of the Bard placed before the musidan? An- 
swer, all who recollect the UhrtUo of the Otdb. 

Reminiscences of a very different character will attach 
to the second adaptation for muncal purposes of a play 
•by Shakespere. We have indicated the reasons why the 
selection in this instance was made, and the general prin- 
* 4»ples with which, for the purpose in view, it was necessary 
thai the adiq^ sfaoold proceed. That those principles 
bave been i^qpBed with the most perfect appreciation o^ 
and veneration for Shakespere's innnortal work— that 
they have been aoted upon with the finest artistio skilU 
witii the most profeond dramatio knowledge^ and the 
most iwnsOTmiate idiamatto taety the name of IL Eugene 
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Soribe wDl be m raffidoii gnanuitee. InoompaniMy the 
most fertile^ as lie ia incon^anUj the most refined, the 
most skilfulf and the meet siieceasftil of linng dnunatiet^ 
M. Soribe brought to the task before him a mind ez* 
quimtelj fitted to iq^ireciate the pure and enatamed flights 
of imagination— the loftj and ierere oonoeption of cha- 
racter — the brilliant yet the delicate {day of fiuioj which 
flings its many-hned and gaily-dancing glitter orer the 
^ dramatic poem of The Teit^mt For ihe perfect i^ 

f predatton of the priceless materials committed to Ms 

i charge — the antiqne dramatic diamond to be set in the 

glancing circlet of modem opera — "hL Scribe was of all 
men the best fltted in other req^ects to adapt the scenes 
of the immortal poet to mnsic^ of which the highest praise 
will be to saj thaiit soars and daisies and scintillates with 
the deathless words with which it is to be associated. 

Of the manner in which the task has been perfonned ( 
the public will speedily have an o p port u nity of judging. 
It will be presented with a fi^rvCto admirably adapted in the 
flrst place to the requirements of the lyric stage, the senti- 
ment of each successiTe scene bong daborated in musical so- 
liloquiefl^ and worked out in animated concerted pieces. The 
spectatOT will note the neatness and the worimianshqp in 
the adaptation ; the happy skill with which the sentiments 
and emotions of the penooages hate been wrought into 
sparkling, graoefbl, and eaaly«4owii^ Terser with the per> 
feet knowledge of, and command orer dramatic constmo- 
tion which brings out every point in the p rogress of the 
pky with that folkitotts theatrical point and ieUi the 
ht^Jitf of producing winch is only to be attained by the 
longestaad deepest study— not msfdy of dramatie n eees 
wOm, but of stH^e tedmkaBtiss. Nor wiU the fistensr 
fail to obserre that eren fai those portkms of the l{lf«Ms • 
when incUents and eombfanlkms an iatrodnoed not to be 
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lomd IB Ike oiigiiiil pisf, that these inoideiite end oom- 
biiwIioBe an perfootlj in vuson with Ike tooe end qiirit 
of tbeleztyftadihettliqrfinfiictyiypeertobetlieiiatiinl 
lendt of the dun of eiieaiiMCaiioes bent, ftfged by Shake- 
ipera^ and eontiiiiied lor a few links move hjr his modem 
adiq^ter. In aD these intiodiioed passages, we rqpeal, the 
spint and sentiment of the ancient poem are cairied ont 
with Ike most serapoloos fidelity* This is so important a 
point that we sinU be fo rgif e n if we pause for a moment 
to iDostnte our meaning by an example. 

M. Scribe, afailing himself of the agen^ of Sjooraz, 
who is supp osed to be still imprisoned beneath a rock,oon- 
trives that the witdi shall jdaoe it in thepower of her son, 
CaHban, to breathe three wishes, the prayer of each of 
which shall be immediately fulfilled. Then comes the ex« 
quisite derelopment of the half demon half brutish nature 
of the mis>formed goblin. " Wish, my son,** shrieks the 
soto eres i^ "that thy mother may be ddivered from her 
bondage." Without absolutely refuring, CaUban post- 
pones the prayer. Selfish Tengeance and brutish greed 
engross his souL As each wish is formed and aooompliahed, 
thoToiceof the stil H m p r is oned witch thunders forth curses 
from her magic den amid the rocks. In this finely and 
snbtildy oonoeired ingratitude of her oflbpring, when filial 
duty is put in oompetition with selfish indulgence, will be 
found the perfect an& dramatic derelopment of the nature 
of Frospero's malignant sUve. 

We prooeed to sketch an outline of the general idea of 
Tkt T€mpe$t as adapted by the tasteful tact of M. Scribe 
to operatw purposeSi The ourtain rises upon the stomn 
tossed ship at sea; mingling with the howl of the de- 
ments^ ehoqs of iuTisihle spirits ohannt the comiqg Ten- 
geance ol'the ma^eian, Prospero^ and Arid alightnig 
upon the deck the conscience stricken laTinga of the 
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tTnmt Duke and the weaUj-ooDsen^g dig. Theslonn 
increuee. The crew wail and pray ahnid; tfM sj^iil^'dio* 
ru8 mock thdr agonies^ and after a magnificent t m emi o, 
the curtain falls <m the ahip^ which goes into iplintera 
amid the breakers which gird the Enchanted Ue. 

80 mnch b prologue. Then comes the fbst act of the 
openu The scene is the Ghot of Proqpero^ where the sage 
necromancer, drawing inspiration from Us magic bookt 
prodaims his power over the elements^ and the manner in 
which he has exerdsed it to Mng his nsuiping btother 
within his power. Ifiranda speedily appears upon the 
scene, and in a delicioos eavaima are exp r es s ed the bud- 
ding sentiments and half painful, half pleasing emotiona 
and impulses of coming womanhood. In the giacefbl 
Terses of M. Scribe the tone and spirit of the corres- 
ponding scene in the original plaj are beantifbllj pre- 
sonred. Then the atmosphere of dainty and poetio song 
is cloaded. Caliban appears^ and hi a powerfbllj-eflfeetiTe 
and intensely-dramatic trio the characters of the three 
intexlocaton are farther developed. The hinocent knre- 
linees and exquisite parity of Miranda, the stem wisdom 
of Prospered and the bratal natare of Caliban, who dares 
to wish that he were agahi king of the isle, with Mirandn 
for his qaeen. Contrast is the key-etone of the dramatie 
arch. Miranda withdraws to her chamber, Caliban sUnks 
into his den, the elfin fbrm of Arid swoops from aboire 
the tree tops as in warUings he informs his lord of all thai 
he has done, and of the safe bestowal of the crew of the 
wrecked ship. Tntpno giTCS charge to his attendant 
sprites to watch orer Miranda, and enchanter and sylph 
disiq[»pear. Here are heard the strains of the invisible 
chorns of the air, idbo goide Ferdband's steps by their 
loriog nrasie. The meeting of the priaoe and the gentle 
and pnre-eooledherdne follows; and after the meetini^ aa 
Pto^pero had well foreseen, loret The ezqnidle Shako- 



qmia;^ eoene is preferred in aU its originil depth of ooloor 
«id delicacjr of tinty and with the re-«ppesnuioe of Pros- 
pero— 4iis feigned anger but secret satisfiiction at the soo- 
eesB of his schemes — the homble sabnussion of the prince^ 
and doqnent and lore-fem plea^Kngs of Miranda for the 
strangeTj the act okses. 

The second act opens with a malediction scene for 
Caliban, and an inTOcation of his mother, Sycoraz. The 
witch is not yet dead, bat imprisoned beneath the wdght 
of massiye rock% chuned there hj the arts of Fro^perOi 
The dam of Caliban is not slow to answer the pimjer of 
her cab. Upon the dil^ ridge grows a bnnch of scarlet 
flowersb of potent mi{^ for charm and spdL These 
Caliban b directed to plock, and no armed is at liberty to 
form three wishes, each of which will be miracoloosly 
granted.' The co n T c rsation is interrapted by the entrance 
of Prospero and Ariel The banished Doke again 
recommends his child to the care of the blithsome sprite 
and passes on. Now comes the moment for Catiban. 
Vengeance npon Tntpmo is that forwBch he thirsts; 
and that Tengeance his imprisoned dam informs him will 
be complete when he has rarished Ifiranda from her sire. 
Heedless of the groans of Sycorax, ami her entreaties 
that his first wish will be for her liberation, Caliban wares 
4he magic flowen^ in an instant shnts Ariel in the 
tronk of a nu^ty tree,* and sdsing npon the now on- 
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guarded lifinuiday » scene foil of puri«m and diaoMlio 
Tigour eiumes. Calilwii makes ludeous lore to Ike gende 
child of Proepero — ^with pofeet mffn noUenefls of lieart 
she defies and scorns the maddened demon. Thehowla 
of the pent-np Syooraz mingle in the nnging; a choroa 
of demons sounds from the earth, the tar, aad the 
trees; and IGranda, despairing of help, is aboat to phmge 
a poignard into her hearti when the breathing of the 
second wish seals np her senses in a soft and balmj deep^ 
Snatching up his insennUe bnrden, Caliban gaaea for aa 
instant npon her charms, and then starting to hear a joj- 
ons refrain echmng throngh the woods, bears Miranda 
swifUj awaj. He dares not go fiur. The new4ieaid 
Monsters and the shipwrecked crew, headed hj Stephaao 
and Trincnlo, are making menj npon the wine saTod from 
the wreck; thej perceite and stop the monster. Askil* 
frilly-managed and Tery dramatic scene ^ows. The 
sailors pause in their Bacchanal chorus to mock Caliban^ 
and threaten him, unless he giTCs up the still sleepbig 
Miranda. The monster gives them fair words, promises 
to lead th^m to Frospero's cell, aad make them kings in 
the island. Then the festivities are renewed— -Calibaa 
and the seamen drink, shout, and exult in chorua— unti], 
in the midst of the uproar,' Miranda, roused from her 
charmed sleep, snatches the enchanted bouquet, wUoh the 
drunken monster has dropped, and fleeing from the 
ooarsdj-jovial company, stays his pursuit by fbnning hi 
her mind the third wish, — ^the sailors aad their goUia 
guest are rooted to the spot whereon they stood. 

The third act iatroduces Antomo and Alonao bewailing 
their hard fiit^ and the supposed death of Ferffinaad. 
Fnmpno i^pears, aad, unr ecog ni sed by Ids brother and 
Ike Song of Naples, reproaohes them with tksir eriaie^ 
but promises pardon to the repentant The Duke aad ESm^ 
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sabdned tod temnHrtrifiken, follow the potent magidan 
tlmmgli the groTM, tiidlisieii in tenor tnd wonder m the 
enohuiter enmmoni Ariel to bit pceienoe. Melanoholy 
aocents— the Toioe of the oharm-imprieoned qpirit — re^nd 
to thd oally and inform Protpero of the triumphant maliee 
of Caliban. A movement of the sage's arm toffioee to break 
the weaUy spell; and then, in real wnith and temMr, he in- 
forms his hnmbly-foUowing oompamons that if his daughter 
is lost, their doom is sealed also. And where all thb time is 
the gentle ladj f After her escqpe tieook Caliban and the 
erew she wanders wildlj through the tluokets^ until her 
steps are arrested by a Toiee— « thrilling, terriUe 
▼mce — sounding firom beneath the ponderous rock^— 
the T<^oe of STCoraz, now luUed into hypoeritical soft- 
ness:— 

**fiee(miiieDedV7iiie,feBllsls47« lbs itnqger, Ferdiaaiid, who 
now reposes la thj ilitbei^s grot, li a enid enehiiilsr. Under the 
guise of sn Tmiiss i on be would wetTO Us sattk spsOs roond thj sire 
ond tliee. But one wej of defeetiag bie msUee remeinB. Ibj 
poignerd btngi hj thy gir d le dnw H, sndte Urn, and be do- 
itrereai 

The scene again changes to the grotto. Ferdinand^ 
worn out with unaccustomed toilf sleeps tranquiUy ; Mi- 
randa enters^ the dagger gleanung in her hand. Was the 
Tmce of the rocks a friendly warning or a demon luref 
She hentates; an infomal chorus repeats the warning in 
bursts of wild and fltfolmusia She hesitates no loqger— 
the dagger is uplifted and the Uow descending, when, 
breaking throu^ the anticipatorj pause, is heard again 
the Bacchanal chorus of the saikt% led by CaHban, as they 
i^pproaoh the grot Boused by earthly musicb Ferdinand 
starts from his sleep as the seamen kneel around Um^ ao- 
knowledge in him their ftiture Ma^^ and, better still. 
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in Miranda their Aitnre qneen I Cafiban ragea 
impotent, spite. Suddenly a glorimis yengeanoe flaaiiea 
before liis eyee. There Ue the magio flower%— a bomnd 
and a dntch^ and they sre hisl 

HMty all btfiiremebeiniikinlotlMbofrdsof tlMMithr 

In yaini no conynlnon rends the solid groond. The 
third wish has been already aooompliihed— the power of 
the flowers is gone out of them. 

And onoe again the scene changes to where Prospero^ 
his repentant brother, and the King sit glittering on their 
thrones. The last bright gleam of glory phys around 
the charmdd isle. The enfrandused Ariel gambols aloft I 
The doom of the batted Caliban is pronounced; it is to 
remiun in the ishmd alone with his rock-pent dam. Sud- 
denly a braye fleet i^pears upon the sea, newly equij^Md* 
to carry Prospero back to his recorered dukedom ; Fer- 
dinand and l^firanda to their prospectiTe kingdom. Spirits 
rejoice in tar and men on earth ; the glittering pageant 
flashes before all senses ; and thus, in glory and in tii- 
umphy the muric-dad poem ends with an uncontroilaUe 
outburst of wildest choral harmony I 

The cast of the opera of 7%e Tempeti may fidily be 
looked upon as an erent in the annals of the lyrie draDHL 
In the range of European M^ifaiMt, no Toice could be 
found so fitted as that of Madame Sontag by its trans- 
parent sOTeriness of tone, its peariy purify, and its biid- 
like flezibilify, to warble the musicy and pour forth in soiy 
the gentle soul of Ifiianda. An a ctr ess eonsummale in 
. daborating the most higfaly-flnished details of art, and 
most at home in all that is m itself beautiful and true and 
pur^ the feiy earcBnal qualities of Madame Sonti^ 
point to her also as a fitting dramatao iepiessntali?a of 
the artless desert-reared danghter of the magkiaa. . 
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Tbe dfln dnneter of Ariel mm beset withdifficoltiee 
which aeemed ahnoetineiiniioiiiitaUe; bnt Scribe^ like ike 
exiled Duke of Milaii* aleo holds the wand of a magkaaa. 
The qportiTe Ariel Hud— 



" Do joa lore me, wartarr* 
And the result has prored that Seribe^ like Phwpero^ has 

•• Dewlj, nj ddieite AriaL** 



In the Enchanted Iale» wluch the Duke has wrested from 
the deposed Cafiban— an isle fiill of 

•• Sonnai tad UPRI sin, Uitl giTe delighr— 

the invisible sprites wait upon the commands of Ariel, and 
ring her whereabonts; whilst the sjlph-like form, the 
buoyant step^ the undulating motion, finds its fitting ex- 
ponent in one whose gift it is to interpret the rtrj soul 
of musio— Carlotta GhrisL* Here is there ample rerge for 
the ^ action eloquent" witii which this wonderftd mime is 
The radiant yet mocking smile of the trioksey 
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itiitht poetry of htf iplritiial dsadogitbo ptrftet odio of 
OTory iprilo-liko look ud gwtaio to tho anMkol tboa^ ud tbo 
^Mndty of osqpnnng tho oflbol piodaood ia KngUhhi fhtl ooi^aioi 
vp tbo Gfook* 

** Ihoo tbo Toieab tbo doBoe obqrt** 

hMj MMpnmm tho pngaoal bftrily of tho words wUdI onmy the 
NHooi hM pflnoanna nepoi too OMOir onm^a**' sua miofpiouag 
tboioaloraNHio. Bal aolomiy oidojaitieototboiaHlloofol 
of CMotla QiM Oft 8ks nilt bo a 
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Bpmi will M a brif^t spell ahed Hs %lit nwai, aad her 
ftttendent creatures of tlie elements will at her behest — 

** Befivn joe eta n^ * Gome ead gO|* 
And braUlie twiee ead eiy, * So, lor 
Eedi one, tiippliig on Ui toOi 
WUl be tiwre with mop ead aone.** 

In the cbanoter of Calihan, LabhMshe will add 
another and a new portrait to that brilliant gallerir of im- 
personations with which Ins name is identified throoghont 
Europe. Powers ci^ble of the representing alike the 
terriUe and the grotesque will find their i^ipointed mis- 
non in the assumption and pourtrajal of that wildl j- 
imaginative group of qualities— the liorrible» the Inaurrey 
the highly-tragicy and the brutishlj-malignant — ^the ftision 
and blending of which in one strangdy-conceiTed and 
skilfull j-wroiight out personage make up the diaiaeter of 
Proepero's slaTC. 

The part of Ferdinand fbmishes an almost beau ideai 
character for music suitable to a pure and refined tenor 
Yoioe; while that of ProsperiH with all its sustamed dig- 
nity and graye oonsdousness of honour» affi>rds those ma- 
terials which Coletti knows so well how to make use of so 
as to produce one of those perfecUy^nished and highly^ 
artistic personations which are associated with his name. 

In the production of Thu TtmpeU Mr. Lundey will 
haye discharged a duty long since undertaken by him» and 
fulfilled a pledge anxioudy looked forward to by his sub- 
scribers and tiie public That the wosk has not been 
already aocomplished must be attributed to erents ever 
which he had no eontroL It is generally known that H 
was the wish of Hr. Lnmley that the im mor ta l coBsposer 
of the musie of the Minmmgr NSgkfB Drmm should 
extend still farther his weD-eamed fimie by the ptedaetioa 
of a conpaaioR opera uNwn the works of Shakespevs* 
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To the great Oemiaa iiiiiflioiaa dus woaU ImTe been a 
labour of ijinpalhy and knre. But he was not permitted 
to nndertake it Smitten down in the prime of bb man- 
hood and the fLjukt of bb £une» Menddaaohn sleeps in a 
baOowed grsTO. Need it be said that lus memory will 
rest green in the heart of nations 80 long as art is eberisbed 
and the tme and the beantifiil uppncaaiedf 

Thus disaj^ointedt Mr. Lnmlej was not baffled. One 
star bad set— others were still rising in the firmament of 
mnsio; a European repatation, founded upon a brilliant 
series of musical triumphs, seemed to designate M. Hal^yj \ 
as the most fitting composer to su^lj the place of him 






whom all lament. A stjle at once rich and fenrid, highl j 
imaginatJTe and deepl j passiooate, iritb a peculiar power 
of infusing into all bis works that viTid dramatao feelings 
that Tarious and yigorous dramatio colouring, which is now 
become essential to operatio sncoessy— qualities such as 
those it was which pointed to M. Hal^yj as a worthy 
substitute for him of whom death bad dqpriTod us. Those 
who know that it is one of the most glotious attributes of 
genius to be aUe fbll j to iq^preciate and to rerere genius^ 
win not be surprised when they are told that M. HaMry 
embraced with re ve r e n d enthuaaam the privilege of asso- 
eiatiog bis name in a new artistie derdopnent vdth that 
of the gieatest dramatist of the wotld» aad that the 
flMMsIrs jusdy deemed that inspiration fbr im mor ta l 
would be Iband in the charm of iBMBortal 
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